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What is the Alliance 
for Workers' Liberty? 


to increase their 
iie 
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Today one class, the working class, lives by selling its labour power to 
another, the capitalist class, which owns the means of production. 
Society is shaped by the capitalists’ relentless drive to increase their 
wealth. Capitalism causes poverty, unemployment, the 
blighting of lives by overwork, imperialism, the 
destruction of the environment and much else. 

Against the accumulated wealth and power of the 
capitalists, the working class has one weapon: 
solidarity. 

The Alliance for Workers’ Liberty aims to build 
solidarity through struggle so that the working class can overthrow 
capitalism. We want socialist revolution: collective ownership of 
industry and services, workers’ control and a democracy much fuller 
than the present system, with elected representatives recallable at any 
time and an end to bureaucrats’ and managers’ privileges. 

We fight for the labour movement to break with “social partnership” 
and assert working-class interests militantly against the bosses. 

Our priority is to work in the workplaces and trade unions, 
supporting workers’ struggles, producing workplace bulletins, helping 
organise rank-and-file groups. 

We are also active among students and in many campaigns and 
alliances. 


We stand for: 

• Independent working-class representation in politics. 

• A workers’ government, based on and accountable to the labour 
movement. 

• A workers’ charter of trade union rights — to organise, to strike, to 
picket effectively, and to take solidarity action. 

• Taxation of the rich to fund decent public services, homes, education 
and jobs for all. 

• A workers’ movement that fights all forms of oppression. Full 
equality for women and social provision to free women from the burden 
of housework. Free abortion on request. Full equality for lesbian, gay, 
bisexual and transgender people. Black and white workers’ unity 
against racism. 

• Open borders. 

• Global solidarity against global capital — workers everywhere have 
more in common with each other than with their capitalist or Stalinist 
rulers. 

• Democracy at every level of society, from the smallest workplace or 
community to global social organisation. 

• Working-class solidarity in international politics: equal rights for all 
nations, against imperialists and predators big and small. 

• Maximum left unity in action, and openness in debate. 

• If you agree with us, please take some copies of Solidarity to sell — 
and join us! 


Contact us: 


020 7394 8923 jsolidarity@workersliberty.org 


The editor (Cathy Nugent), 20e Tower Workshops, Riley 
Road, London, SE1 3DG. 
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Surge of student occupations 


By Beth Redmond 

Student activism on cam¬ 
puses across London has 
recently surged, with oc¬ 
cupations springing up at 
the London School of 
Economics and the Cen¬ 
tral Saint Martin’s campus 
of the University of the 
Arts. 

Students at LSE took over 
the Vera Anstey Suite over 
the continuing marketisa- 
tion of our education sys¬ 
tem, and at the time of 
going to press (24 March), 
have been there for over a 
week. 

They have produced a list 
of demands calling for free 
education, workers'rights, 
genuine university democ¬ 
racy, divestment and a 


focus on liberation. 

Over 400 people rallied 
round the occupation, with 
protesters marching to the 
Royal College of Surgeons 
to show solidarity with 
cleaners who are fighting 
for the London Living 
Wage, the right to holiday 
and sick pay. 

On Thursday 19th, in¬ 
spired by events at LSE, stu¬ 
dents at the University of 
the Arts occupied a large re¬ 
ception area in an adminis¬ 
tration building of Central 
Saint Martin's. Manage¬ 
ment at UAL have plans to 
cut nearly 800 foundation 
places. They have failed to 
consult with students or 
staff, meaning dozens of 
staff are to lose their jobs in 
September. 

A planning meeting took 


Reckless is as 
reckless does 


By Beth Redmond 

The newly elected presi¬ 
dent of Loughborough 
University Students’ 

Union, Ed Reckless, was 
banned from the union 
during his campaign, be¬ 
cause he physically as¬ 
saulted a woman on more 
than one occasion during 
the SU club night. 

He had to be escorted in 
and out of the building 
when he found out he had 
won. 

The official disciplinary 
procedure from the union 
states that if someone has 
assaulted another, they are 
to be "banned" for a mini¬ 
mum of five weeks and 
fined £30. The SU have 
clearly taken this to mean 
banned only from physical 
spaces as opposed to any 
union activity. 

When confronted with the 
accusations. Reckless re¬ 
sponded saying he was 
"highly intoxicated" and 
"acted very out of charac¬ 


ter", calling himself 
"clumsy" and "heavy- 
handed". 

NCALC Women have 
been working with the 
women's officer at Lough¬ 
borough and activists there 
who think the SU's response 
to the assaults is not good 
enough. The first stage of 
the campaign, a petition 
calling for Reckless' imme¬ 
diate resignation, received 
over 2000 signatures in 
under 24 hours. 

"Lad culture" (read: sex¬ 
ism / misogyny) is rampant 
on our campuses with many 
student union's working 
with feminist societies to 
lead the combat against this 
kind of behaviour. How are 
the students at Loughbor¬ 
ough supposed to feel when 
the person leading that fight 
has assaulted women? 

Reckless is yet to com¬ 
ment on the campaign 
calling for his resignation. 

Sign the petition here: 
http://chn.ge/lCLIK67 



place on Sunday evening, 
where representatives from 
UCL, KCL, Goldsmiths, 
LCC, LSE, SO AS and many 
other campuses talked 
about plans for London¬ 
wide actions and began 
planning a series of events. 
Activists also plan to set up 
a blog. Tree University of 
London, to help build the 
network. 

Activists had hitchhiked 
from the occupation at the 
University of Amsterdam 
all the way to London. 

While existing occupa¬ 
tions in London carry on, 
more occupations are 
planned; it feels as though it 
is part of something much 
bigger. We have strong con¬ 
nections now to student ac¬ 
tivists in cities across 


Europe, and we are all in¬ 
spired and spurred on at 
the distance between us all 
and the fact that we all 
seem to be fighting the 
same battle. Student 
protests against neoliberal¬ 
ism have also emerged in 
Quebec, Macedonia and Ire¬ 
land. 

This connection with 
the wider movement in 
Europe is acting as a cat¬ 
alyst for people to be able 
to see the wider picture, 
and put the marketisation 
of our education systems 
in the context of a 
broader movement out¬ 
side of student politics. 

• OccupyLSE.tumblr.com 

• arts-attack.tumblr.com 



Why did Tory think he could speak for Muslims? 


By Charlotte Zalens 

Afzal Amin, the Tory party 
candidate for Dudley 
North, has this week re¬ 
signed after it was ex¬ 
posed that he had plotted 
with the English Defence 
League to stage a “fake” 
march which he could 
then claim the credit for 
getting called off. 

The Mail on Sunday re¬ 


ported that Amin discussed 
with the EDL a plan to call a 
march against a planned 
mosque in the constituency, 
a march that would then be 
called off. 

Amin was recorded say¬ 
ing he would take credit for 
persuading the EDL to call 
off the march. He also said 
he would be the EDL's "un- 
shakeable ally" in parlia¬ 
ment. 


Amjid Raza, spokesman 
for the Dudley Central 
mosque said that this was 
just the latest in a long line 
of politicians hijacking the 
local community's efforts to 
build a new mosque. The 
plan to build a new mosque 
has seen several EDL 
protests. 

Ear right agitation in the 
area has a long history. In 
the last election UKIP man¬ 


aged 8.5%, one of their 
strongest performances, 
and in 2005 the BNP gained 
10 %. 

Amin clearly felt he had a 
right to "negotiate" on be¬ 
half of local Muslims. 

He had no such right, 
yet the formula of self-ap¬ 
pointed “leaders” of BME 
communities negotiating 
with police and councils 
is not unique to this case. 
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Israel: the Putin model 


By Eric Lee 

In a sense, not much 
changed in the Israeli 
elections of 2015, despite 
media reports of a “land¬ 
slide” victory for incum¬ 
bent Prime Minister 
Binyamin Netanyahu. 

The country is still almost 
equally divided between 
Left and Right. The parties 
of the Zionist Left (Labour 
and Meretz) have seen their 
combined vote steadily in¬ 
crease over the last three 
elections, from just 16 Knes¬ 
set seats (out of 120) to 21, 
and now to 29. The voting 
strength of the Arab parties 
is larger than ever, with a 
single united bloc now 
holding 13 seats, a record 
result. 

The main parties of the 
Right (Likud, Jewish Home 
and Avigdor Lieberman's 
Yisrael Beitenu) grew by 
just a single seat, from 43 to 
44. The difference though is 
that while previously Likud 
held just 18 of those seats, it 
now holds 30 — and the 
other two Right parties 
dropped by 11 seats. 

The two ultra-Orthodox 
parties lost a considerable 
amount of support, drop¬ 
ping from 18 to 13 seats. 

It almost sounds like I'm 
describing a win for the 
Left, but of course it will not 
be the Left forming the gov¬ 
ernment — it will once 
again be Netanyahu. 

The reason for this is that 
a coalition of the Right par¬ 
ties, the ultra-orthodox and 
one of the centre parties 
(the new party Kulanu, 
headed by former Likud 
minister Moshe Kahlon, 
which won 10 Knesset 
seats), allows for a majority 
government headed by Ne¬ 
tanyahu. 

So while the Left grew, it 
did not grow by enough, 
and things will stay pretty 
much the same. Except for 
one thing — Israeli politics 
changed, and changed for 
the worse, in this 
campaign. The change can 
only be described as the 
// Putinisation ,, of Israel. 

In the course of an elec¬ 
tion campaign which saw 
Netanyahu struggling to 
survive, and only days be¬ 
fore the election facing 
near-certain defeat, the Is¬ 
raeli Prime Minister used a 
number of tactics which 
seemed to have been in¬ 
spired by the Russian Presi¬ 
dent. 

He made an election issue 
of the role of "foreign 
money" in Israeli politics 
and was particularly con¬ 


cerned with "foreign- 
funded" non-governmental 
organisations (NGOs). 

This is not new; the Israeli 
Right has long been con¬ 
cerned about groups which 
promote, among other 
things, human rights for 
Palestinians. But Netanyahu 
embraced it, focussing in 
particular on VI5, a non¬ 
partisan NGO that cam¬ 
paigned for his defeat. In a 
post-election interview with 
MSNBC, Netanyahu contin¬ 
ued to allege that "tens of 
millions" of dollars were 
spent by shadowy foreign 
sources to topple him. 

This of course has been 
central to Putin's rule, and 
the Russian President has 
long alleged that any and 
all democratic revolutions 
that take place in Russia's 
"near abroad" such as 
Georgia and Ukraine are al¬ 
most by definition foreign- 
funded plots. This is not 
unique to Putin; other dicta¬ 
tors such as Sisi in Egypt 
have similarly cracked 
down on NGOs that receive 
foreign money. What is un¬ 
usual is for this to be a cen¬ 
tral issue in Israeli politics. 

PUTIN 

Putin came to power at a 
time when Russia was ex¬ 
periencing a flowering of 
freedom of expression, 
with a number of inde¬ 
pendent newspapers and 
television stations, many 
of which have since been 
shut down. Media loyal to 
the regime dominates and 
dissident voices are heard 
only with difficulty. 

Israel, on the other hand, 
has long been seen as an 
oasis of press freedom in 
the desert of a region domi¬ 
nated by dictatorships of 
various kinds. Newspapers 
like Ha'aretz have long 
played the role of critics of 
Israeli governments and 
critical voices could be 
heard on television and 
other media as well. 

But taking another page 
from Putin's book, Ne¬ 
tanyahu has tried to clamp 
down on the Channel 10 tel¬ 
evision station which was 
seen as hostile to his rule, 
and with the financial back¬ 
ing of an American gam¬ 
bling tycoon, funded his 
own free daily newspaper 
to rival the established ones 
which were seen as too crit¬ 
ical of his policies. 

Chief among these is the 
daily newspaper Yediot 
Ahronot, which faces both a 
commercial and political 
challenge from the free 
paper. Following the elec¬ 


tion, Netanyahu's support¬ 
ers were quick to take to the 
airwaves to protest how the 
mainstream media covered 
the Prime Minister with 
none-too-subtle hints that 
something needed to be 
done to rein in excessive 
criticism of the country's 
leader. 

Like Putin, Netanyahu's 
strong point is that he's 
seen as "Mr Security" — 
someone who will stop at 
nothing to defend the coun¬ 
try. Both Putin and Ne¬ 
tanyahu have made much 
of the Islamist threat, and 
both have expressed con¬ 
cern that the West doesn't 
understand that threat as 
well as they do. In the case 
of Putin, it's the Chechens 
and their allies in the North 
Caucasus. In Netanyahu's 
case, it's Iran, Islamic State, 
Hamas and Hizbollah. 

Netanyahu campaigned 
on the issue of the Islamist 
threat to the exclusion of 
everything else. Social and 
economic issues played lit¬ 
tle role in his campaign. 

Like Putin, who's proud of 
his KGB past, Netanyahu 
still trades on his youthful 
exploits as a member of an 
elite unit in the Israeli army. 

Most shamefully, in the 
final hours of the campaign, 
Netanyahu launched a 
racist tirade against "bus¬ 
loads of Arabs" who dared 
to vote. He called upon his 
supporters to rush to the 
polls, otherwise the Left 
might come to power. 

Putin too has encouraged 
anti-Muslim racism and 
xenophobia in general as a 
way of keeping Russians 
united around his rule. 

As Putin grew stronger 
and more popular, he re¬ 
fused to debate his oppo¬ 
nents and preferred to 
delegitimise them, and in 
some cases jail them or kill 
them. Netanyahu refused to 
debate his main rival, 
Yitzhak Herzog of the 
Labour Party, and uses 
every opportunity to dele¬ 
gitimise the opposition. 

The parallels between the 
two leaders are striking. 
Right down to some details. 
Putin, for example, has 
found an admirer in 
washed-up "actor" Steven 
Seagal, star of such forget¬ 
table films as "Under 
Siege". Putin and Seagal ap¬ 
parently share a love of 
martial arts. 

Netanyahu's B-movie 
actor is Chuck Norris, star 
of "Walker, Texas Ranger" 
whose video message sup¬ 
porting the Likud leader 
was promoted to the world 



Acting like Putin 


through the Prime Minis¬ 
ter's official Twitter feed. 

Blaming foreign-funded 
NGOs for stirring things 
up, accusing his opponents 
of disloyalty, threatening 
independent media, and so 
on are all tactics Netanyahu 
has adopted from Putin. 
This is not good news for Is¬ 
rael. 


SILENCE 

While at the moment the 
country remains a 
democracy (except in the 
occupied territories), with 
a lively free press, that 
could begin to change. 

Netanyahu would still 
like to close down Channel 
10, to intimidate newspa¬ 
pers like Ha'aretz and Yediot 
Ahronot into silence, and to 
cut off foreign money that 
might be funding NGOs he 
doesn't like. 

Faced with those possibil¬ 
ities, the Israeli Left needs 
to be thinking how to cope 
with an increasingly author¬ 
itarian leader who's learn¬ 
ing from Putin's book. 
Normally one would turn 
to see what the Russian de¬ 
mocrats and dissidents 
have been doing, but there's 
no success story to report. 

It's up to the Israeli Left 
and their supporters abroad 
to develop a strategy to 
block any attempts by Ne¬ 
tanyahu to undermine Is¬ 
rael's democracy. 
Netanyahu's victory is 
widely being interpreted as 
a gift to those supporting a 
boycott of Israel, and the 
growth of the BDS cam¬ 
paign which will almost 
certainly result from this 
will not make the work of 
the Israeli opposition any 
easier. 

There is no road map to 
block Putinism. And there 
are no short cuts. The 
fight will be a long and 
hard one, which the Is¬ 
raeli Left can win — but 
they cannot win it alone. 


Europe’s far 
right gather in 
Russia 


By Dale Street 

“The fascists are not in 
Ukraine, they’re meeting 
here!”, “Nazis licking 
Putin’s ass, OMG!” and 
“We don’t need foreign 
fascists here, we’ve 
nowhere to put our own!” 
read protestors’ placards 
outside the St. Petersburg 
Holiday Inn on 22 March. 

The hotel was hosting the 
"International Russian Con¬ 
servative Forum", organ¬ 
ised by the "Russian 
National Cultural Centre, 
The People's Home", a flag 
of convenience for members 
of the Russian "Mother¬ 
land" party (Russian-na¬ 
tionalist, far-right and 
pro-Putin). 

Organisations which sent 
official delegations to the 
conference included Golden 
Dawn (Greece), Ataka (Bul¬ 
garia), the National-Demo¬ 
cratic Party of Germany, 
Forza Nuova (Italy), the 
Danish People's Party, the 
National-Democratic Party 
(Spain), Millenium (Italy), 
and the Party of the Swedes. 

All of these organisations 
are either on the far right or 
overtly fascist. 

The French National 
Front, the Austrian Free¬ 
dom Party and the Serbian 
Radical Party were invited 
to attend but decided not to 
do so for tactical reasons: 
participating in a conference 
with openly neo-Nazi or¬ 
ganisations would under¬ 
mine their attempts to 
appear "respectable". 

Other attendees included 
Nick Griffin (ex-BNP, now 
British Unity Party), Jim 
Dowson (ex-BNP, then 
Britain First and Protestant 
Coalition), Nate Smith 
(Texas National Move¬ 
ment), and Jared Taylor and 
Sam Dickson (American 
white supremacists). 

Russian politicians and 
political activists who at¬ 
tended the event included 
members of "Motherland", 
Putin's "United Russia" 
party, the Russian Imperial 
Movement, the National 
Liberation Movement (slo¬ 
gans: "Motherland! Free¬ 
dom! Putin!"), Battle for 
Donbas, Novorossiya, and 
the "social and patriotic 
club" Stalingrad. 

Alexander Kofman ("For¬ 
eign Minister" of the so- 


called Donetsk People's Re¬ 
public) pulled out of attend¬ 
ing the conference at the last 
minute. But the Russian fas¬ 
cist Aleksei Milchakov, 
leader of the neo-Nazi Ru- 
sich brigade which has 
fought in the Donbas, made 
a point of turning up: 

"I've come direct from the 
front line, to make contact 
with European colleagues, 
to ensure that in Europe 
they know the truth about 
the Donbas, so that Euro¬ 
peans flood into 
Novorossiya (to fight), not 
into Ukraine." 

Summing up speakers' 
contributions, one journalist 
wrote: "Overall, three 
things united the national¬ 
ists of the different coun¬ 
tries: hatred of the US 
government, hatred of ho¬ 
mosexuals, and hatred of 
the 'Kiev junta'." 

All three themes were en¬ 
capsulated in the contribu¬ 
tion from Chris Roman, a 
Belgian active in the re¬ 
cently founded far-right 
"Alliance for Peace and 
Freedom" international fed¬ 
eration: 

"In the West you'll soon 
be able to marry a dog or a 
penguin. From the age of 
five children are taught how 
to play with themselves, 
and that it is normal to be 

g a y- 

"I support the Russian 
army, the Russian rebels. I 
don't recognise the Kiev 
junta, a puppet of Wall 
Street. I don't recognise the 
liberal Russian opposition, a 
fifth column. Politkovskaya, 
Nemtsov and Berezovsky 
are now all in hell. 

"Crimea is Russian. 
Alaska is Russian. Kosovo is 
Serbian. Russia is our 
friend, and America our 
enemy. Glory to Russia! 
Glory to Novorossiya!" 

The Russian government 
was not directly represented 
at the conference. But the 
composition, location and 
themes of the conference 
underline a growing al¬ 
liance between Putin and 
the European far right. 

The conference also ex¬ 
posed, yet again, the spu¬ 
rious nature of the 
Kremlin’s “anti-fascism” 
and the “anti-fascist 
struggle” of its puppet 
governments in Donetsk 
and Lugansk. 
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Not defeatist, 
realistic 



Andy Forse (Solidarity 357) accuses me of “defeatism” 
in his reply to my criticism of his article “Why I’m not 
voting Green” (Solidarity 356). Personally, I would pre¬ 
fer Gramsci’s oft-quoted “Optimism of the will, pes¬ 
simism of the intelligence”. 

It is difficult to see how the trade union movement can 
revive in this country - even if all the call-centres, online 
ordering warehouses, fast-food outlets and such-like could 
be organised. The facts are that the "big battalions" of 
labour have gone: when I was a member of the NUM it had 
220,000 members and even if a revival in the mining indus¬ 
try was possible (unlikely given EU energy policy) it would 
never reach even near that number again. 

How the trade unions respond to this is another story - 
one tactic is to build so-called "community unions" which 
have met some success in the USA. 

However, whichever way you look at it trade unions are 
going to have a hard time, even harder with the next wave 
of automation only just round the corner. One example: the 
driverless car (which will almost surely happen in your life¬ 
time, Andy). What then happens to the 231,000 licensed 
cabs and mini-cab drivers in the UK? What will happen to 
lorry, bus and delivery drivers? 

One source estimates that, overall, something like 47% of 
jobs could disappear in the next 20 years. This is reality - 
not defeatism. 

Going back to the issue of the "conduit" which Andy de¬ 
scribes as "the structural relationship by which Labour can 
be influenced by the ranks of the trade union movement" I 
would like to ask: what concretely does this mean? Is it 
passing resolutions in branch meetings? Writing to your 
local Labour MP (if you have one)? Lobbying Parliament? 
Getting left-wingers elected to Town Councils, Parliament 
etc? No doubt it is all these things and more. 

Personally, in a lifetime as a trade union activist and a 
Labour Party member (for about 20 years) I have been in¬ 
volved in many of these activities and, to be frank, only 
rarely did it have any effect. Look at the historical record. 
Socialists have been doing this since the birth of the Labour 
Party and the situation today is as bad, if not worse, than it 
ever was. At some point you have to learn the lessons of 
history and the effectiveness of the "conduit" has been 
patchy, to put it mildly. 

This debate could go on... and on. However, I'll finish 
with a quote from the only member of the male side of the 
Miliband family worth reading: "[...] the absence of a viable 
socialist alternative is no reason for resigned acceptance or 
for the perpetuation of hopes that have no basis in political 
reality. 

“On the contrary, what it requires is to begin prepar¬ 
ing the ground for the coming into being of [...] an alter¬ 
native: and one of the indispensable elements of that 
process is the dissipation of the paralysing illusions 
about the true purpose and role of the Labour Party”. 

Len Glover 


The case for Citizens’ Income 


Letters 


The run-in to the General Election in May prompted me 
to look more closely at the politics of Left Unity and the 
Trade Union and Socialist Coalition, both of whom are 
standing candidates in the election. 

Neither of them mentions the Citizen's Income (Cl) also re¬ 
ferred to as Basic Income (BI). Prompted by this discovery I 
then looked at the websites of the Socialist Workers' Party, 
the Morning Star , Workers' Liberty and the Socialist Party. 
The result was the same. 

Cl does not appear to be on the agenda, even as an item for 
discussion, of any of the main left groupings in the UK al¬ 
though certain individuals (e.g. Alex Callinicos) have writ¬ 
ten about it. Possibly I missed something in this 'trawling' 
exercise — if so, my apologies to those concerned. 

Cl has been adopted by the Green Party, has been dis¬ 
cussed on TV and in the press and there have been numerous 
studies dedicated to the topic and the idea is promoted by 
two UK-based organisations: The Civic Income Trust and the 
Basic Income Earth Network (BIEN). Looking abroad. Cl is 
supported by Syriza, Podemos and in South Africa by 
COSATU. So, I found it surprising that there isn't at least 
some discussion of this issue here on the UK left. 

What I want to suggest is that this is wrong. The left should 
embrace Cl (as should the trade unions), there is nothing to 
lose and much to be gained. 

A Citizen's Income is "an unconditional, automatic and 
non-withdrawable payment to each individual as a right of 
citizenship" (Malcolm Torry). The main advantages of adopt¬ 
ing Cl are as follows: 

• It would help ameliorate poverty and unemployment 
traps. 

• Provide a safety net available to all. 

• It would help people to take control of their lives and 
open up choices to them. 

• Contribute to social cohesion and end most of the pres¬ 
ent means-tested welfare systems which are overly complex, 
intrusive, divisive and employed punitively. 

• Cl is simple and cheap to administer, easy to understand, 
non-taxable, non-means-tested and based only on citizen¬ 
ship. 

Cl could be financed by removing tax allowances and re¬ 
ducing mean-testing and most contributory benefits. A Cl 
could also be funded by a land value tax, a carbon tax, a 
"Tobin tax", or any one of a variety of consumption taxes. 
There would probably be three different levels to Cl: a chil¬ 
dren's level, the standard adult level and a retiree's level. 
Those with disabilities would receive a supplement and there 


would probably need to be a London weighting. 

Rises in the cost of living would mean a rise in Cl and this 
would be monitored by an independent, non-governmental 
committee. As Cl is paid on an individual basis not to a 
household it will be particularly beneficial to women. 

Cl cannot be withdrawn as a "punishment" (unlike many 
welfare benefits). It will provide a financial cushion in peri¬ 
ods of unemployment or, for example, when someone needs 
some free time to acquire a qualification or study, look after 
a sick or elderly relative... the possibilities are endless. Clearly 
there are some aspects of welfare where Cl will not be appli¬ 
cable: Housing benefit needs vary from household to house¬ 
hold and will, almost certainly, continue to require some 
form of means-testing 

Trade unions have nothing to fear from Cl — if a particu¬ 
lar trade union thinks Cl will detract from its recruitment of 
members or restrict its activities in any way then it is the 
trade union that is remiss not CI. By strengthening social co¬ 
hesion Cl will help trade unionism. The state of Alaska has 
been operating a system of modified CI (financed from oil 
revenues) for a number of years — it has now the second 
highest rate of trade union membership in the USA (despite 
Sarah Palin!). 

Cl is not a panacea, it will not usher in the dawn of a 
new age, but it will help transform the lives of ordinary 
people for the better, giving them more flexibility, secu¬ 
rity, control and choices in their lives. I hope those read¬ 
ing this short advocacy of Cl will not dismiss the idea 
offhand but take some time to consider the issues. So¬ 
cialism has much to gain from engaging in discussions 
around Cl and, ultimately, adopting it as a policy. 

John Cunningham, hhj.cunningham@htinternet.com 

Postscript: I have written this "open letter" or "appeal' to 
various groups on the left in a personal capacity. I hold no 
position in the labour movement and am not a member of 
any political organisation, nor have I been for many years. 
Since returning to the UK in 2000 I have consistently voted 
for the Greens although I have no intention of joining them. 

At various times in my life I have been a member of 
USD AW, AUEW, TGWU and the NUM. After studying at 
Ruskin College I worked in academia, retiring in 2012; cur¬ 
rently I am a retired member of the UCU. 

I am an active supporter of the Orgreave Truth and Justice 
Campaign and in 2012 I participated in founding and run¬ 
ning the Spanish Miners' Solidarity Campaign which raised 
£26,000 for striking miners in Spain. More: •Malcolm Torry, 
Money for Everyone: Why we need a Citizen's Income. *Guy 
Standing, A Precariat Charter (particularly pages 316-338) 
(2013) •citizensincome.org; basicincome.org/bien 


Replace the exam boards! 


By Martin Thomas 

“Your remarks about Quicksort seem on track to me”, 
replied Ursula Martin, professor of computer science at 
Oxford, when I wrote to her to check my view that the 
mark schemes for Edexcel A level maths require that al¬ 
gorithm to be done wrongly, and penalise doing it cor¬ 
rectly. But, she commented ruefully, “changing the mind 
of Edexcel sounds a somewhat challenging proposition”. 

Paul Curzon, professor of computer science at Queen Mary 
University of London and a big figure in the Computing At 
Schools network, also wrote agreeing with me. His best sug¬ 
gestion was to put a post on a web forum which he knew 
some of the Edexcel people followed. It didn't work. 

As for me, a school teacher, over months of correspon¬ 
dence with Edexcel I got no mathematical argument, but only 
the insistence that they've always done things that way and 
must maintain consistency. 

Exam boards get their immunity to informed opinion and 
to feedback from teachers from being private outfits whose 
judge is the market. Nominally six out of the seven exam 
boards are non-profits, but in fact they all compete to get rev¬ 
enues and to pay their bosses huge salaries. (In 2012 the TES 
reported that AQA boss Andrew Hall got £182,160, and 
Ziggy Liaquat of Edexcel, £243,428). 


The market competition between exam boards drives each 
board to make exam papers as predictable, as formulaic, and 
as cheap and easy to mark as possible. (As far as I can guess, 
Edexcel's stubbornness about the algorithm is driven by the 
fact that doing it wrongly makes it harder for the students 
but easier to mark). 

It should be abolished and replaced by a single publicly- 
owned, publicly-accountable exam board, with teachers and 
teaching unions having a say in its governance. 

Take A level maths and further maths papers as an exam¬ 
ple of the pressures of exam-board competition. The student 
who develops mathematical imagination and resourcefulness 
may well lose out, since they will try things outside the mark 
schemes. The student who understands what eigenvalues 
and eigenvectors are, but makes a slip in solving the charac¬ 
teristic equation, will do worse than the one who has no idea 
what it's all about but can solve characteristic equations par¬ 
rot-fashion. 

Mechanical fluency in formulaic tasks has value. But the 
exam boards enforce a structure where mechanical fluency, 
often of a sort that will be forgotten within weeks of the 
exam, is valued above lasting understanding. 

One answer is greatly to cut down on exams in 
schools. Another is to have exams regulated by a trans¬ 
parent and public process, not by a competitive market. 
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WHAT WE SAY 


Q&A for the general election 


By Darren Bedford 

In almost every constituency, Workers’ Liberty favours a 
Labour vote in the general and council elections in 2015. 
But the Labour Party is committed to maintaining aus¬ 
terity, just like the Tories. Why vote Labour? 

It's not true that there's no difference. While Labour's cur¬ 
rent policy would leave the framework of neo-liberal auster¬ 
ity intact, the Labour Party has been forced to shift on issues 
like the NHS, zero-hours contracts, the Bedroom Tax, and 
even public ownership of the railways. On all of those issues, 
its policy is far less radical than socialists would like, but it is 
not "just like the Tories". The Tories are committed to extend¬ 
ing anti-union laws; Labour aren't. 

A left that insists there's no material difference between a 
government committed to at least partially reversing NHS 
privatisation and one committed to extending it is a left dis¬ 
connected from the reality of working-class life. 

Those policy differences are empty promises. We’ve 
been here before. 

Working-class social pressure is the key factor. If they do 
not feel under any pressure. Labour's leaders won't imple¬ 
ment even the minimal policy commitments it has already 
made. If there is enough pressure from their trade-union 
base, they will move. A bit. 

Only a tiny bit. Democrats are a lesser evil than the Re¬ 
publicans in the US; Chirac was a lesser evil than the fas¬ 
cist Le Pen in the French presidential run off in 2002. 
Workers’ Liberty doesn’t favour a vote for the Democ¬ 
rats, and criticised those on the French far-left that sup¬ 
ported a vote for Chirac in 2002. Why is this different? 

Although its leaders have always had pro-capitalist poli¬ 
tics, Labour is not just a capitalist, or "bourgeois", party. It 
has historic roots as an attempt by a section of the industrial 
labour movement to create a political wing that would act for 
workers in politics as the Liberal and Tory parties acted for 
employers, and a continuing structural link to the majority 
of unions in the country. 

The Labour-affiliated unions (most of the big ones) can at 
will change Labour policy by putting proposals to Labour 
conference and voting them through. Mostly they don't. Or 
they do, but stay quiet when Labour leaders ignore the pol¬ 
icy. But we should call for the unions to use that political 
clout, not to walk away and give up. 

The US Democrats, or the French UMP (Tories), are, by 
contrast, straightforwardly capitalist parties. Although the 
Democrats enjoy funding and activist support from large sec¬ 
tions of the US trade union movement, there is no structural 
link through which rank-and-file trade unionists could even 
hope to hold Democratic politicians to account or influence 
the Democrats' political direction. 

The Labour leaders have contempt for the unions. 
They’re happy to take union money, but won’t do any¬ 
thing in return. 

Labour's leaders want us to see the relationship in purely 
financial terms : "You (the unions) give us (the Labour Party) 
money, and we'll give you a slightly-less-bad set of policies 
than the Tories." That's the relationship the US Democrats 
have with the unions in the USA; and it's the way many 
union leaders see it. But we should change that, rather than 
passively accept it. 

The Socialist Campaign for a Labour Victory is 
campaigning to elect a Labour government in May 
2015. The SCLV wants to combine campaigning for a 
Labour government with clear working-class 
demands, to boost working-class confidence, and 
strengthen and transform the labour movement so it 
is fit to fight. 

• Sign the statement • Pass a motion for the 
campaign in your union branch • Write for the blog: 
socialistcampaignforalabourvictory.wordpress.com 


Some on the left like to imagine that the history of the past 
few decades has been one of Labour-affiliated unions strug¬ 
gling hard for working-class policies, but finding themselves 
blocked at every turn by the pro-capitalist Labour leaders. In 
fact, union leaders have blocked themselves by consistently 
failing to stand up for their own policies within the Labour 
Party. 

In one recent example. Unite delegates to Labour's Na¬ 
tional Policy Forum helped defeat a resolution that would 
have committed Labour to an anti-austerity platform. All the 
major unions supported the "Collins Review", which will 
make Labour Party structures less democratic. Union dele¬ 
gates on the Labour Party Executive, including the RMT's 
Mick Cash (now the union's general secretary), failed to vote 
against the launching of the Iraq War in 2003. 

Surely it’s better to give up on Labour and try to build 
something new? 

Severing, or reforming out of practical existence, the link 
between the Labour Party and the unions is a long-held 
dream of the Blairites. Why allow them to fulfil it without a 
fight? 

Our perspective is to transform the entire labour move¬ 
ment. That is, to make our unions fighting, democratic or¬ 
ganisations controlled from below, which are responsive to 
our day-to-day struggles at work and in the community. If 
it's possible to make our unions more industrially combat¬ 
ive, then it's possible to make them more assertive in the po¬ 
litical sphere too. 

The never-affiliated unions are in general no more left- 
wing or militant than the affiliated ones. Demanding that the 
unions disaffiliate, rather than demanding that the union 
leaders fight using every avenue available to them, lets the 
bureaucrats off the hook. 

In the AWL, we are building something new! Only, we do 
that within the struggle to change the whole labour move¬ 
ment, not by opting out. 

Labour leaders have progressively chipped away at 
union and grassroots influence within the party. The rec¬ 
ommendations of the Collins Review, due to come into 
effect in 2019, will be the final nail in the coffin. The game 
is up. 

If the recommendations of the Collins Review come into 
effect and are allowed to bed down, the nature of the Labour 
Party and its relationship to the unions may have to be re¬ 
assessed. But five years is a long time, and a lot could be done 
between now and then. 

If the unions asserted themselves seriously, the Labour 
leaders would just expel them, just like they expelled the 
RMT in 2004. 

Possibly. To be honest, the RMT more or less chose expul¬ 
sion; and if a number of unions asserting themselves politi¬ 
cally as a bloc, the Labour leaders could not just expel them. 

Maybe the Blairite core of the Labour machine would hive 
off, perhaps to fuse with the Lib Dems or even the Tories. 
Maybe the Labour leaders would sever the union link. 
Labour would split, with the unions taking some left-wing 
MPs, dissident CLPs, and a minority of grassroots activists 
with them. 

Through a campaign of consistent political self-assertion 
backed up with industrial direct action, we strive to push the 
relationship between the Labour Party and the unions to its 
absolute limits. A split that resulted from such a campaign 
would provide an immeasurably more favourable platform 
for the refounding of a labour-movement political party than 
individual unions disaffiliating one-by-one without any kind 
of fight. 

Even if you want a Labour government, why not at least 
encourage people to vote for socialist candidates like 
TUSC and Left Unity where they can? 

Our attitude to Labour is determined by its structural link 
to the fundamental organisations of our class — trade unions. 
We have different criteria for assessing far-left propaganda 
efforts. 

Socialist propaganda candidacies are important in build¬ 
ing up the activist minority which can then act as a lever to 
transform the wider labour movement. But then they have 



be judged on the basis of the quality of their propaganda, 
whether they do build up a minority, and whether that mi¬ 
nority is a positive factor in the movement. 

TUSC and LU candidates will not so much be making 
propaganda for working-class socialism as for lowest-com- 
mon-denominator anti-austerity politics. 

If TUSC or Left Unity were: 

•meaningfully democratic, with functioning local groups 
•explicitly working-class socialist, foregrounding policies 
about expropriation, social ownership, and working-class 
rule 

•open about their function as propaganda candidacies 
aimed at raising the profile of radical socialist ideas, rather 
than pretending to be mass-parties-in-waiting 

• clear about the need to get a Labour government to kick 
out the Tories, and therefore did not stand in marginal seats 
... then Workers' Liberty would be involved. We helped 
initiate the Socialist Alliance from 1999, and attempted to re¬ 
sist it being sidelined by the SWP when it cooked up the "Re¬ 
spect" project with George Galloway. Some TUSC and LU 
candidates tick some of those boxes. But, on the whole, their 
campaigns fall short. 

You’re telling left-minded people to vote against their 
own beliefs, for a Labour Party with neo-liberal politics. 

People also vote on the basis of what kind of government 
they want. A Labour vote for many working-class people on 
7 May will not be a vote for Labour's neo-liberal agenda, but 
a vote against the Tories, for a party they see as at least min¬ 
imally connected, if only in a historical sense, to working- 
class people and our interests. We should not be cynical, or 
stay aloof from, that entirely legitimate aspiration to kick the 
Tories out. 

True, defeats and setbacks have led increasing numbers of 
us to see politics (which, in for many people, is basically re¬ 
duced to elections) as an essentially individual, atomised 
process, a consumer choice. 

We want to change that. We want politics — not just elec¬ 
tions, but the entire processes of how society is organised and 
governed — to be a collective experience, which people en¬ 
gage in in a permanent and collective way, through mass or¬ 
ganisations. Fundamentally for working-class people those 
organisations will be trade unions — the only genuinely 
"mass" organisations in British society, and the only ones 
which organise workers, as workers, at the point of produc¬ 
tion. 

Getting a Labour government on 8 May will be the be¬ 
ginning, not the end, of a renewed fight for working-class 
political representation. If, in the campaign to win that 
government and kick out the Tories, socialists have been 
able to build up a caucus of workplace and community 
activists who want to push Labour much further than its 
neo-liberal leadership wishes to go, we will have used 
the election time to good purpose. 

Solidarity 359 will be out on Wednesday 8 
April. We’re skipping a week in our usual 
schedule because of Easter. 
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Identity politics made 
me a socialist 


How I became a socialist 

By Ellie Clarke 


My mum recently ran into an old drama tutor of mine and 
it came up during conversation that I had become an ac¬ 
tive socialist. Apparently my tutor laughed and said 
“Well, that was always on the cards for Ellie”. 

It made me laugh thinking about the ill-informed 16 year- 
old my tutor had known. The one with more chip than shoul¬ 
der, and an ego that would've made Kanye cringe. But it also 
made me think: was it really already on the cards back then? 

True, the groundwork for my politics were laid a long time 
ago. I owe a lot of my worldview to my parents. 

My dad was a brickie and fiercely proud of his trade. Not 
in any politically constructive way, rather in that kind of re¬ 
actionary "workerist" way. He's one of those "real men work 
on building sites", "Uni is for nancy boys", cavemen you 
think only exist in 'Billy Elliot' or 'Our friends in the North'. 
Nevertheless, he influenced the way I thought about class, 
and taught me to have pride in my class from a very young 
age. 

My mum is a lot more political. She hates Margaret 
Thatcher with truly astonishing enthusiasm. She was also the 
only woman of colour growing up in a small northern town 
during the sixties. It is easy to imagine the horrors she went 
through. This made her passionate about the US civil rights 
movement. We still have a picture of Martin Luther King on 
our living room wall and I grew up hearing stories about bus 
boycotts, marches and riots. 

By the time I was six my dad was completely lost to addic¬ 
tion. He wasn't particularly missed — addicts make terrible 
parents — but it did leave my mum piss broke, depressed, 
and raising four kids on the dole. 

POVERTY 

I was bom and raised on impoverished council estates in 
Camden, which made it hard to miss the screaming in¬ 
equalities in London. 

I grew up witnessing things like police racism, poor school¬ 
ing and all the other depressing social side effects of poverty. 
I felt two things very strongly, very early. Firstly, that in¬ 
equality is neither natural nor okay, poverty could end if we 
wanted it to. Secondly, I had no stake in this society in its cur¬ 
rent form. This didn't naturally lead to communism, but I al¬ 
ready felt cheated. 

As I grew up my worldview got bigger. I started finding 
out more about war and world poverty. Every time I saw suf¬ 
fering people I felt connected to them. At about 14 I found 
out there was this thing called communism and I was per¬ 
plexed by the fact we weren't doing it yet. So I asked my 
mum about it and she told me about Russia, Cuba and China. 
I was horrified and filed communism away in the "never 
going to work" bit of my brain and left it there for years. 

I began to develop a mostly false reputation for being rad¬ 
ical in my teens. I once made my teacher apologise to me in 
front of the whole class for saying "working class kids don't 
value education". And during an assembly I asked a Holo¬ 
caust survivor if it scared her when she heard today's politi¬ 
cians scapegoating immigrants for society's ills. But it never 
occurred to me to be active. 

At drama school I met proper posh people for the first 
time. They were my friends but were also knobs. They were 
not completely bad, they were actually very liberal, but a lot 
of what they said was either stupid or bigoted. They also 
thought it was "totes bants" to take the piss out of the work¬ 
ing class. If I pulled them up on it, the answer was always 
the same "We're not talking about you, you're not like them." 



Actually I thought I was nothing like my mates. They were 
right that the world was split into us and them, but they were 
wrong about which side I was on. I also had some lefty tutors 
who talked to me about political stuff. They would give us 
things like Bertholt Brecht and Jim Cartwright to read. Our 
head of drama used to call me "red Ellie". So I started to 
adopt a radical working class persona without really under¬ 
standing anything about class struggle. If I couldn't change 
who I was I could at least make it my armour. However I was 
way more Russell Brand than Leon Trotsky at 16. 

I went to University and like all art universities it was in¬ 
credibly posh, but also politically vacuous. It was very influ¬ 
enced by post-modernism, and politics was confined to what 
could be called "identity politics". At first I didn't really care. 
It was inoffensive enough even if it did lack substance. Then 
it started to really get on my nerves. 

People would say things like "you can only really know 
yourself, so everything has to be about yourself." I couldn't 
understand that. I was growing surer by the day that serious 
political action was needed. The Tories were in power now 
and the first things they came for were the universities. I 
couldn't understand why other supposedly left wing people 
couldn't see class as the main issue. I had no faith in any po¬ 
litical party but I could also see that this inward-facing hip¬ 
ster politics was on a road to nowhere. 

About this time I discovered a guy called Karl Marx. I read 
a beginner's guide to Marxism one day and thought "yeah, 
dude makes a strong case". Marxist ideas percolated in me 
for a while and the more I thought about them the more they 
made sense. 

I wanted to hear what Marxists had to say so I decided to 
go to Workers' Liberty's summer festival — Ideas for Free¬ 
dom. Four years later I'm a member. I've never credited the 
"identity politics" crowd with my decision to become a 
proper socialist until writing this article — how different it all 
could have been! 

I’ve had plenty of chances to go in different directions 
but two things have always brought me back to social¬ 
ism: the ideas of class and solidarity. 


End pove 


By Jill Mountford 

Just in time for the General Election, Britain’s employ¬ 
ment rate reached a record-high, with 73% of working 
age people in work. The bosses’ government gloated 
over the news. But these figures belie the fact that 5.2 
million people in work also live in poverty, they are 60% 
of all poor and the numbers of people living in poverty 
have doubled since 1983. Not so great news then. 

The reality of poverty in Britain has been forensically stud¬ 
ied by Stewart Lansley and Joanna Mack over thirty years, 
and the facts and stories of hardship are put together in their 
book. Breadline Britain, the rise of mass poverty. 

The story, in short is this. Many are working long hours to 
live below the breadline, to go without meals and to live in 
fear of putting the heating on when needed. Others, desper¬ 
ate to work longer hours, are trapped in low-paid part-time 
work. Worse still, the lives of millions of our children are 
stymied and crushed, refused two or more of the basic ne¬ 
cessities. 

Millions of children go to school hungry, cold and stressed; 
excluded from opportunities and experiences that other kids 
around them have. 


EXCLUDED 

They have no computer on which to do their homework 
or no space in which to do it. They are excluded from 
school trips and outings; miss out on educational and 
leisure activities. 

Many grow up in an atmosphere where worrying about 
paying bills is a major preoccupation for the grown ups 
around them and hope and aspiration are in desperately 
short supply. 

20 million in total, adults and children, now live in poverty. 
3.6 million children are part of that count. There are twice as 
many people today, compared to 1983, excluded from the liv¬ 
ing standards accepted as the norm by the majority of people. 
With more benefit cuts planned as part of the Universal 
Credit reform, the situation will get worse. 

Lansley and Mack, academics with their feet firmly planted 
in the world around them, set out back in 1983 to examine 
the extent and effects of poverty under a Thatcher govern¬ 
ment. They raised the alarm then. 

Since that time they have conducted three more studies — 
in 1990,1999 and 2012 —each showing a progressive increase 
in relative poverty for millions of people. 

Dissatisfied with standard ways of measuring relative 
poverty, they consulted the public on what they considered 
were the basic things needed in life, to live above the bread¬ 
line. They calculated that not having two or more of these ne¬ 
cessities should define living in poverty. 

Their research is qualitative, not confined to analysing sta¬ 
tistical data, but also conducting thousands of interviews 
with people living on the edge. It is these personal stories that 
paint the appalling picture of wasted human energies; people 
living constantly with worry and stress, not having enough 
to eat, living in homes that are damp and cold, with their 
physical and mental health affected. In many ways this is life 
on the fringes of society, unable to participate in many activ¬ 
ities that most of us consider the norm. 

Yet in the last 30 years wealth has grown tremendously. 
There has been no "trickle down" of wealth. Rather, defying 
the laws of gravity though not of capitalism, there has been 
a "trickle up". The rich have got richer because the poor have 
got poorer. This is not a matter, as the government and their 
lackeys in the media would have us believe, of self-inflicted 
lifestyle choices or of the largesse of a far-too-rewarding ben¬ 
efit system. (In fact the share of national income spent on ben¬ 
efits in Britain is below the European average.) 














CLASS STRUGGLE 


irty! Tax the rich! 


Lansley and Mack show the connection between the 
growth in poverty and Thatcher's project and its legacy, the 
"trickle up". 

In 1979 the top fifth richest people in Britain paid 37.6% of 
their income in tax and the poorest fifth paid 30.5%. By 2011 
the poorest fifth paid 36.6%, more than all other groups, and 
the top fifth paid 35.5%. An abundance of personal and cor¬ 
porate tax avoidance schemes have been introduced for the 
rich to exploit. Modest estimates reckon these schemes add 
up to at least £25 billion a year in lost tax revenue. Add to 
this figure 180,000 people living in Britain as non-domiciles 
and therefore paying no taxes on their vast wealth. (This is a 
left-over welfare benefit for the rich from the days of the Em¬ 
pire). Will Hutton has calculated the abolition of this benefit 
would generate around £18 billion a year for the Treasury. 

Lansley and Mack remind us that Thatcher set out to erad¬ 
icate poverty, but not the experience, just the word. She 
banned ministers and civil servants from using it, in order to 
create a culture of blaming the poor, individualising the 
problem and claiming poverty is encouraged by an over-gen¬ 
erous welfare benefit system. 

While Blair and New Labour introduced "unambiguous" 
policy to eradicate child poverty, they relied on topping up 
welfare benefit, mainly through tax credits, and not on real 
wage rises and taxing the rich. These were ideological choices 
made by New Labour; shifts in income were rolled back after 
the 2008 crash and so they failed to close the gap between the 
rich and the poor. 

Recently the Tories have even denounced charities such as 
Save the Children and Oxfam for highlighting poverty in 
Britain. The Daily Mail , on behalf of the Tories, declared it 
was obscene to imply British children were as needy as 
African children. 

FOOD 

Yet Tressell Trust have increased their number of food 
banks from just twenty eight in 2009 to over 400 in 2014. 
The charity supported more than 800,000 people in 
2013/14, one third of them children. 

The Coalition government's choice to make "austerity" 
cuts, justified by the need to clear the national debt, is ideo¬ 
logically driven. Cuts in public sector services and jobs and 
welfare benefits cuts targeted at the most vulnerable (e.g. dis¬ 
abled and sick people) have been forced through on an un¬ 
precedented scale. 

Since 2008 job insecurity has become a dominant feature 
of millions of people's lives. They are unable to make 
medium and long-term plans, living in fear of unemploy¬ 
ment and living with low pay in a hostile jobs market. Hous¬ 
ing costs have risen while the quality of rented housing has 
deteriorated. Luel costs have doubled and food prices in¬ 
creased significantly. Low income households spend propor¬ 
tionally more of their incomes on fuel and basic food than 
others, and proportionally more on VAT . 

All this insecurity and inequality means that those living 
on or just above the breadline are all the more vulnerable to 
sinking below it. 

Lor those living on benefits, the cuts and changes and puni¬ 
tive sanctions imposed on them have been enormous. The 
poor have been punished for the bosses' crisis. The Centre 
for Welfare Reform in Sheffield estimates that the average 
amount lost from the combined impact of all the cuts is £467 
per person, per year. Lor those living in poverty it is £2,195 
per person, per year. Lor disabled people the average is 
£4,410 per person per year, rising to an average of £8,832 for 
people with severe disabilities. 

Lear, stress levels and feelings of powerlessness are in¬ 
creasing among people who already feel excluded and iso¬ 
lated in our communities. The number of households living 
with debts has risen to 21%, and those having to borrow reg¬ 


ularly just to pay basic bills has gone up. 

Lorecasts from both the Institute of Liscal Studies and the 
Social Mobility and Child Poverty Commission predict that 
relative income child poverty will increase by five per cent- 
age points between 2010/11 and 2020. That is, four million 
children will be living in poverty by 2020. 

But this is a forecast, a prediction, not a cast iron law. 

Right now the ideology of the right, neo-liberalism, is dom¬ 
inant among the main political parties. There is barely a fag 
paper between the main parties when it comes to cuts in wel¬ 
fare spending and restricting wage rises. The rich are posi¬ 
tively encouraged to get richer at the expense of the poor; 
and the poor are forced to become poorer through low-pay, 
insecure work, cuts in welfare benefits and grossly unfair tax¬ 
ation. 

LAGGING 

But it does not have to be this way. Disability rights cam¬ 
paigners and others have shown the way on fighting at¬ 
tacks on benefits, it’s the labour movement which is 
lagging behind. 

The 1945 welfare state was a major victory for the working 
class and the culmination of 150 years of class struggle. How¬ 
ever, working class rights and gains have been eroded year 
on year for the past 30 years. The labour movement needs to 
regain its sense history, purpose and its confidence to fight 
for the working class. 

With a clear set of demands and some united action from 
the trade unions we could win better wages, secure work and 
benefits for those in need. We can organise and push back 
the capitalist class who at the moment are confidently walk¬ 
ing all over us. 

It's not a cliche or an outdated idea to say without our 
hands and brains not a single wheel can turn. The working 
class has the potential power to confidently demand and win 
what our class needs. Lansley and Mack, in their conclusion, 
offer a variety of radical solutions to some of the problems 
that make people poor, but ultimately they are for tinkering 
with the system. If we can win demands around better, fairer 
wages and fair benefits for those in need, we can go on to 
push further, harder. 

We can make the booms and slumps of capitalism, 
where the poor pay the highest price, where the children 
of the poor learn to be under-confident and under¬ 
achieve, a thing of the past. 



Figure I: Inequality in the UK 
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The Credit Suisse numbers, released in October 2010, ilwti [he richest 0.5 percent of 
global adults hold well over a third of die world's wealth. 



Global Population and wealth Shares for Adults at Various 
Levels of Net Worth, 2010 
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Children in poverty 

There are over 3.5 million children living in poverty in 
the UK today. That’s 27 per cent of children, or more 
than one in four. 

The Child Poverty Act, which is supposed to bind future 
governments to cut child poverty to 10% (relative) and 5% 
(absolute), was passed in March 2010. The Tories and the 
Lib Dems then supported it, and said they would keep its 
promises. But they have driven up child poverty ever since! 

Measures of the Blair and Brown governments, especially 
tax credits, decreased child poverty, though not as much 
they promised. Now that limited progress has been put into 
reverse. Labour leaders have no plans to stop that trend. 

Numbers for 2020 are guesswork, and depend on your 
measure. Child poverty has risen more recently by fixed ab¬ 
solute measures than by relative ones, because average 
household incomes have declined. 

But the conservative Institute for Liscal Studies, making 
conservative assumptions, estimates "increases across the 
decade [2010-2020] of 1.1 million in the number of children 
in poverty according to the relative low-income measure, 
and 1.4 million in the number of children in poverty accord¬ 
ing to the absolute low-income measure". 

Two-thirds of children growing up in poverty live in a 
family where at least one member works, but benefit cuts, 
often hitting the low-waged as hard as the unwaged, are 
the chief driver of increasing child poverty. 

Child poverty has long-lasting effects. By 16, children re¬ 
ceiving free school meals achieve 1.7 grades lower at GCSE 
than their better-off classmates. And in old age they are 
likely to live many years fewer than the well-off. 

Child poverty imposes costs on broader society esti¬ 
mated to be at least £29 billion a year. 

• bit.ly/chil-pov 
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Time on whose side? 


By Colin Foster 

As I write, Greek prime minister Alexis Tsipras is heading 
to Berlin for talks with Angela Merkel (23 March). He has 
sent a letter saying that the present limits imposed on 
Greece by eurozone finance ministers and the European 
Central Bank (ECB) “would make it impossible for any 
[Greek] government to service its debt”. 

He "urges" Merkel to support an easing. 

Let's hope he succeeds. The trouble is that international left 
and labour-movement solidarity with Syriza is increasingly 
reduced to hoping that Tsipras does well in talks. 

In May 2012 Syriza surged in Greece's elections, and it 
looked just possible that it would win in the June re-run elec¬ 
tions called because no party had a workable majority in 
May. In the event it lost only narrowly. 

Alexis Tsipras went to speak in Paris and Berlin to rallies 
organised by the Front de Gauche and Die Linke. It was an 
effort to build cross-Europe solidarity — not the best one, be¬ 
cause it linked Syriza only with "soft left" groups which had, 
when and where in office, already implemented social cuts in 
their own countries, but an effort. 

Greece's minister for international economic affairs, Euclid 
Tsakalotos, has told the media that in Greece's negotiations 
with eurozone leaders, "arguments are often not met with 
arguments, but by them saying that they do not care about 
arguments, telling us that 'rules are rules'." 

The eurozone leaders do that because they feel confident, 
and more pressured from the right than from the left. They 
know that, for example, the Maastricht Treaty rules about 
government deficits and debts were broken by Germany all 
the time from 1998 to 2010, with exceptions only in 2000-1 
and 2006-7; by France all the time from 2002 except 2006-7; 
and by Italy all the time from 2001 except 2007. The EU 
shrugged and remonstrated. "Rules" became suggestions, or 
targets. 

Whether the "rules" will be bent similarly for Greece de¬ 
pends on the balance of forces. 

Yet even in its first energetic days, which won wide sup¬ 
port for Syriza within Greece and across Europe, the Syriza- 
led government's international efforts were visits by finance 
minister Yanis Varoufakis to governments across Europe. 

The media gasped at his breezy manner and the way he so 
flustered Dutch finance minister Jeroen Dijsselbloem into 


telling Varoufakis (inaccurately, sad to say) that "you have 
just killed the [EU-ECB-IMF] Troika" (30 January). But, apart 
from a 100,000 strong rally in Madrid on 31 January organ¬ 
ised by Podemos, demonstrations across Europe in support 
of Syriza were small, and not even the Madrid one had a 
Syriza leader speaking. 

Since then, opinion-poll support for Podemos (and also for 
the longer-standing leftish electoral force in Spain, IU) has 
sagged. 

On 2 February Germany's trade union leaders put out a 
statement opposing blackmail of and imposition of previous 
"rules" on the new Greek government. 

Now Germany's Social Democratic Party, politically close 
to the union leaders, is saying: "Germany is losing patience 
with Greece... [we] want to know at last if Greece will actu¬ 
ally implement reforms or not" (Thomas Oppermann, chair 
of the SPD parliamentary group, 22 March). 

SOLIDARITY 

Socialists everywhere in Europe should work to turn this 
tide and build solidarity, most effectively by pushing 
struggles against social cuts in our own countries. 

The longer the Syriza leaders look to their own negotiat¬ 
ing skills rather than to working-class solidarity on the streets 
and in the workplaces, the harder that will be. 

The Syriza-led government is trying to find bits of im¬ 
provement it can make without being blasted by the EU- 
ECB-IMF's ban on "unilateral measures". 

It has introduced legislation to ease the "humanitarian cri¬ 
sis", with limited aid for the very poorest. Immigration min¬ 
ister Tasia Christodoulopoulou has announced plans for 
granting citizenship to migrants' children born and raised in 
Greece, and for shutting down detention centres. 

Mostly its promises are on hold. Euclid Tsakalotos says 
"everything still lies ahead" but claims that the provisional 
deal reached with the eurozone finance ministers is good be¬ 
cause it gives the government four months, and in those four 
months "we will be able to exert pressure more actively in 
creating a pan-European climate against austerity". 

According to the financial press, and Tsipras's letter to 
Merkel seems to confirm this, the Syriza-led government will 
face financial crunches much earlier than in four months. 
Having forced the Syriza-led government to sign the deal 
promising no "unilateral steps", the EU leaders have still re- 


“Morbid symptoms” in Tunisia 


By Edward Maltby 

The Italian socialist Antonio Gramsci once described the 
disarray in Europe after World War One in this way, “the 
old is dying and the new cannot be born; in this interreg¬ 
num a great variety of morbid symptoms appear”. 

The Islamist attack on the Bardo museum in Tunis is a 
"morbid symptom" of the political deadlock in Tunisia in the 
years after the fall of Ben Ali. In a political climate increas¬ 
ingly dominated by rightwing political Islam, where the 
workers' movement is fighting battles in the streets but with¬ 
out being able to offer a strong political alternative, the Is¬ 
lamist far right, bolstered by its strongholds in Libya (where 
the killers trained), will continue to be a powerful pull over 
many young people. 

Since the October 2014 election, Tunisia has been ruled by 
a coalition of the secularist Nidaa Tounes party (which is 
dominated by former Ben Ali regime figures from the old 
RCD party) and the Islamist Nahda party. Unlike in Egypt, 
where old-regime secularist forces crushed the Muslim 
Brotherhood's clerical fascist party, in Tunisia the old regime 
and the Islamists are working hand-in-hand to carry out ne¬ 
oliberal policies, plundering the public sector to line the 
pockets of the cronies of the ruling parties. 

The previous Nahda government had come to grief. The 
Tunisian working class, mobilised around the UGTT union, 
had mobilised against the corruption and anti-democratic, 
anti-secular policies of Nahda, resulting in a long period of 
social tension. Militias (whose links to Nahda were an open 
secret) called the Leagues for the Protection of the Revolu¬ 


tion, and far-right Salafist groups (not formally linked to 
Nahda but supporting them against the labour movement), 
led a campaign of street violence which culminated in the 
murders of Popular Front politicians Chokri Belaid (February 
2013) and Mohammed Brahm (July 2013). 

In January 2014, under the pressure of protests, and the 
loss of confidence in Nahda by the Tunisian bourgeoisie, 
Nahda's government was replaced by a technocratic govern¬ 
ment. 

Nahda is back in power but its wings have been clipped: 
Tunisian feminist and Trotskyist Ahlem Belhadj has de¬ 
scribed this as a victory which is "bitter, very partial, but 
real". 

SECULARISM 

But despite the limiting of their power, the forces un¬ 
leashed by Nahda are still present. 

Salafist and rightwing Islamist militias are still active; the 
general shift towards Islamism in the political atmosphere is 
undermining of secularism; networks of Nahda supporters 
(and Salafists) with access to state and political power have 
created a powerful base of support for far-right religious ide- 
ology. 

On the other hand, the only viable political alternative to 
Nahda is Nidaa Tounes, a re-alignment of old-regime, ne¬ 
oliberal forces, under the ancient Bourguibist veteran Presi¬ 
dent Beji Caid Essebsi. To Tunisian workers, Nidaa Tounes is 
hardly an alternative at all. 

Strikes and workers' protests have continued since the 
election, against the corruption of the new government and 
its failure to alleviate the suffering of the poor. Revolution 



Tsipras and Merkel meet for talks from 23 March 


leased no credits, aside from a €2 billion "humanitarian aid" 
sop. They want actual implementation of new neo-liberal 
measures — like "real privatisations", Spain's finance minis¬ 
ter says — before they will pay out. 

In a recent article, left-wing Syriza Central Committee 
member Stathis Kouvelakis warns that "time isn't on our 
side" (23 March, bit.ly/skouve). He argues, rightly, that 
Syriza must break from the "no unilateral actions" rule and 
apply pressure with measures such as capital controls and a 
temporary default on debt payments. 

Beyond that, though, his perspective is a reworked version 
of social-change-through-negotiations. He argues for Syriza 
to go for a negotiated exit from the eurozone, so that the 
terms of exit will include "a writing-off of the major part of 
the debt". 

He does not explain why the eurozone leaders should sud¬ 
denly switch from their "rules are rules" line to offering a big 
write-off, especially when they would be let off the hook by 
knowing that all Greece's subsequent economic problems 
would not affect the eurozone. 

The left in Greece should demand that Syriza breaks the 
ban on "unilateral measures", implements its social reforms, 
and seeks Europe-wide solidarity. 

Syriza should be willing to run the risk of expulsion 
from the eurozone; but it should appeal for Europe-wide 
solidarity which demands concessions instead of expul¬ 
sion, and taxation of the rich all across Europe in place 
of the regime of social cuts. 


Day (January 14) saw wildcat transport strikes and in Febru¬ 
ary a general strike was called in the region of Tataouine fol¬ 
lowing the murder of protester Saber El Miliane by rightwing 
thugs (suspected of being police, or in the pay of the police). 

The movement in the streets lacks political representation, 
and has little perspectives to take political power. The Popu¬ 
lar Front, which unites the far left with left Arab nationalists, 
Ba'athists, Maoists and Hoxhaists, is politically hesitant, and 
although it does not support the Nidaa Tounes-led govern¬ 
ment, has failed to offer a strong working-class political alter¬ 
native. 

In this context, the Islamist far right exerts a strong politi¬ 
cal attraction for young people. 5,000 young Tunisians are es¬ 
timated to have travelled to join ISIS and the Al-Nusra front 
in Syria. 9,000 have been prevented from travelling by the 
authorities. In a country with a population of 10 million, this 
is a big number. 

Research conducted by the Rescue Association of 
Tunisians Trapped Abroad on a sample of 150 returned ji- 
hadists found that they were not, in the main, from the most 
oppressed layers of society. They came from families which 
had occupied comfortable positions in the middle ranks of 
the state bureaucracy under Ben Ali, but had been shaken out 
of their relative comfort by the destruction of the RCD state 
machine. 

The thing that can end the deadlock in Tunisia, and 
sweep away the foul fumes of far-right Islamism and ob¬ 
scurantism that incubate terrorists like the Bardo killers, 
is a political offensive by the workers’ movement, to 
transform the struggles in the streets into a fight for a 
workers’ government and socialist politics. 
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“Poor people can think for themselves” 



In South Africa, the governing African National Congress 
(ANC) considers itself the only legitimate voice of the poor. 
Self-organising among the poor is met with brutal repres¬ 
sion by the state and its organs. 

Christoph Plutte and Anja Hertz talked to Ndabo Mz- 
imela and S'bu Zikode of Abahlali base Mjondolo, a grass¬ 
roots organisation of people living in informal settlements 
in South Africa who struggle for the dignity of shack 
dwellers and against evictions and repression by the state 
and its organs. 

In 2014, South Africa celebrated the 20th anniversary of 
the first democratic elections. What does it mean to be 
poor in the “new South Africa”? 

The word "democracy" is a nicer word for the oppression 
we face today, so that people will be loyal to the ruling class. 
We are still being excluded from the processes where the 
rules that affect our lives are being made. We are still in 
shacks because of the same system that is ruling the country 
today, controlled by the ruling class, so we can't fool our¬ 
selves and say we are free. 

People think that people living in shacks are stupid and 
not taken seriously. We always say we are not poor but we 
were impoverished. We were made poor by the capitalist 
system. And we say that we are the city makers. There is this 
building today because there is someone who is poor and 
goes out and looks for a job and he is the one who built the 
city. 

What is living in a shack like? 

We do not have toilets, water, and electricity. Paraffin 
stoves mean that there are frequent fires and our shacks are 
made of materials that burn easily. 2000 people will share a 
toilet. People connect themselves to water and electricity, 
electricity makes you feel dignified. The houses that are being 
built by the government are allocated to people with ANC 
connections. 


Two classes of calamity 

Edward Harold Physick was born in 1878 in Ealing, Lon¬ 
don, and from 1910 wrote under the name E H Visiak. 

He became a clerk with the Indo-European Telegraph Com¬ 
pany, but was sacked from his job when he wrote poetry op¬ 
posing World War One. This short poem is from his 1916 col¬ 
lection, The Battle Fiends. 

After the government introduced conscription in 1916, 
Visiak became a conscientious objector. After the war, he 
stopped publishing poetry, and spent the rest of a low-pro- 
file career writing novels, short stories and literary criticism. 

Calamity by E H Visiak 

The people mourn. Griefs wireless signals speed 
From heart to heart. O, all the world's affine; 

And in the pulsing human core, there burns 
The electric spark divine ! 

However, the poem needs clarifying on one point. The 
British Army only sent telegrams to the families of its offi¬ 
cers who were killed; lower-ranked men's deaths were re¬ 
ported on Form B104-82, sent by ordinary (and often slow) 
post. This 2014 poem addresses this point. 

B104-82 by Janine Booth 

Visiak's Calamity once said 

From heart to heart grief's wireless sped 

No officer, this Hoxton lad 

No telegram to mum and dad 

Grief's letters only slowly plod 

Five weeks through Flanders' shell-churned sod 

'Til death's cold-morning cockerel crowed 

Outside a house on Edgware Road 

Five weeks false hope for Private Ted 

At last they learned their son was dead 


Demanding a social, economic and political alternative 
How do you make a living? 

I live from 1600 Rand. I have to pay for food. Some people 
living in shacks are actually paying rents to landlords. We 
often have temporary jobs, most people work in clothes fac¬ 
tories in or do garden work. This is why we resist evictions 
because if we leave the city we won't have jobs and can't sus¬ 
tain ourselves. 

What are the main aims of your struggle? 

We are struggling for justice, dignity and equality in our 
society. By dignity, we mean equal access to goods, trans¬ 
portation, housing, sanitation. There is no dignity without 
land because if I buy a house and the land belongs to some¬ 
one else, he can come in five years wanting to build some¬ 
thing on this land. It is the same with RDP houses allocated 
by the government. The government owns the land and can 
relocate you. 

What means do you use in your struggle? 

The communities meet once a month. If it comes to the 
point that they have been ignored by the government they 
take to the streets, burn tyres, make road blocks, make sit-ins 
and force politicians to take our memorandums on the situ¬ 
ation in the communities or to press for an inquiry into the 
killings of our comrades. People taking to the streets humil¬ 
iates the politicians. This is how we force them to take us se¬ 
rious. 

We organise in communities, let the communities decide 
themselves. The executives don't decide. We normally say 
that a community must have 50 or more people before they 
can join Abahlali. Our members have membership cards. We 
can't claim to represent all people living in shacks because 
there are people manipulated by ideology, who think that 
living in a shack is the lot that god has given them. 

You are facing massive repression; in 2014 three AbM 
members were shot — in all likelihood by hired thugs — 
and there are death threats from local ANC structures 
against you on a regular basis. How do you deal with 
this? 

There is a death list, people in AbM are on a death list and 
there will be more deaths. We make memorandums and de¬ 
mand investigations and we organize open letters of inter¬ 
national solidarity. We make press statements or let the 
people comment but there have never been any arrests, only 
more threats. The ANC think we are terrorists who want to 
take over. That by bringing people from the rural areas into 
the city we want to destabilise their rule. 

You used to have this slogan “No land no house no vote” 
but for the last elections you endorsed the (liberal, main 
oppositional party) DA. Why? 

After all the violence the people faced at the hands of the 
ANC, we thought that we need to prevent the ANC from get¬ 
ting a two-thirds majority because that would enable them 
to change the constitution. And the constitution protects us 
poor people (against unlawful evictions etc.). 


We do not mind who is in 
power. We will keep making 
noises if you don't act in a 
way that is good for us. We 
thought that in taking the DA 
into power we will have an¬ 
other enemy in power 
but they won't kill us. No 
matter if we are being led by 
and elephant or a snake, the 
power for the ordinary peo¬ 
ple in our communities who 
live in shacks will remain. 
And we will keep insisting on 
the fact that our matters will 
not be decided for us in our 
absence. We don't think that 
voting for the DA will change 
a lot but at least we can hold 
them accountable. This was a 
tactical vote to out sit or 
weaken the ANC. 

In your struggles, you draw 
on the constitution but at 
the same time the constitution protects private property. 
How do you reconcile this? 

The constitution protects the people who do wrong and 
those who do right. We use section 26 of the constitution of 
the Republic of South Africa to protect us because the consti¬ 
tution says, once you have stayed in a structure for 48 
hours and that you can show that you live and sleep in that 
structure you am constitutionally protected. So you go to 
court, so that they can't remove me without providing an al¬ 
ternative, so we use the courts and the constitution strategi¬ 
cally. 

And the alternative the municipality provides you with 
must be also within the reach of the city, with access to health 
care and schools. And it must be healthier than your previous 
place. 

One of the land occupations you are involved in is called 
Marikana. How do you see your own struggle in relation 
to struggles in the workplace? And do you get support 
from organisations such as unions? 

The settlement was named by the general members. They 
looked at the form of oppression we face in this particular 
area where we are excluded from development but then try 
to get the authorities to listen to us without success. When 
we protest, those big trucks come with tear gas and water 
guns and people are shot. 

It was named after Marikana in saying that the violence 
that is being used in Marikana is continuously being used by 
the police and the authorities, outside of the mining centrers. 
What happened in Marikana can happen again because the 
oppression and the ignorance of human rights still takes 
place. Our brothers in Marikana were killed because they 
were fighting for their rights. This is how we see that our 
struggles are related, we share the same suffering and we are 
oppressed in the same ways. We shouldn't be separated, our 
struggles are the same. 

We have a difficult history with the support — or lack of 
support — by other civil societies. We tend to be lonely when 
we face an eviction. When COSATU call into the streets for 
mass action, then they would invite us to add into their num¬ 
bers. When we are in trouble, no statement, no solidarity, 
nothing, they are nowhere to be found. 

You are very critical of NGOs, why is that? 

Yes it comes from experiences that the role of NGOs is to 
use us, to feed us, to think for us and tell us what to do, their 
role is to give us money and technical support where it is nec¬ 
essary — they have never thought that we are human beings 
who are able to think for ourselves. You know what the gov¬ 
ernment and their NGOs say? "A poor person cannot think. 
Because when you don't have anything to eat, you can only 
think about the next meal (food)." And even some professors 
think that it's their role to think for us. But when we face evic¬ 
tion, they are nowhere to be found. 

Later on, they say “these guys need political educa¬ 
tion!” 
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Teachers: ending the 60-hour week 



By a teacher 

A recent National Union of Teachers survey found that 
the average teacher works a 60 hour week. 

The average was already, in 2013, according to official gov¬ 
ernment figures, 59.3 hours in primary and 55.7 in second¬ 
ary, and it is increasing. 

According to the government figures, teachers do 20% of 
their work outside of the school day, and according to a sur¬ 
vey by the conservative union ATL, almost half work up to 
10 hours over their weekend. 

Something like two out of five teachers quit the job in the 
first five years, and mostly because of workload. An ATL sur¬ 
vey found that 76% of those quitting cited workload. A 
Durham university survey asked teachers if they were think¬ 
ing of leaving. 32% said yes or maybe. Then it asked the 32% 
an open-ended question about why. 45% of the reasons cited 
were "workload" or "long hours" or "stress and exhaustion" 
or similar. 

The quitters are mostly young teachers, who start but recoil 
at the workload, and over-50s who can no longer cope. The 
UK has the second most youthful teaching workforce among 
richer countries, with 20% of primary teachers under 30. 

The classroom part of the job is often the least stressful, at 
least for experienced teachers. 

But almost every school now applies a strict policy on the 
format and quantity of marking. This has little to do with ed¬ 
ucational requirements and everything to do with presenta¬ 
tions for Ofsted. In some schools (luckily fewer now) every 
piece of written-English assessed work requires a sub-level 
for each of the nine assessment focuses specified under yet 
another reform a few years ago. 

STRESS 

That’s an extreme example, but arbitrary marking re¬ 
quirements, enforced by a savage and arbitrary work 
scrutiny schedule, increase anxiety and stress across 
the board. 

Very often, every piece of assessed work needs to be input 
to a computerised system in some form. The demands to sub¬ 
mit this data, to analyse it in detail, and provide written re¬ 
ports on it, almost add up to a full time job on their own. The 
purpose, again, is to build a "data wall" to fend off Ofsted. 

Then staff are pressurised by school and department meet¬ 
ings. "I can't run a school on one hour of meetings a week!" 
exclaimed one senior manager of my acquaintance. (His 
teaching timetable was only about three hours with top set 
year 11). The meetings are not for democracy, but for man¬ 
agers to show that they are performing. Much of the meet¬ 
ing time is taken up with being reminded to submit various 
bits of data entry. 

Those of us lucky enough to work in a school with an or¬ 
ganised and active union presence can often limit meetings to 
one hour a week, but not everyone is so fortunate. Even when 
the union has got the "one hour a week" rule, management 
often circumvent it. 

Meetings, excessive data entry, and excessive marking 

Whipps Cross: PFI 

By Rosalind Robson 

Whipps Cross Hospital in Leytonstone has been rated 
as inadequate by the Care Quality Commission (CQC), 
and the whole of Barts NHS Trust which runs the hospi¬ 
tal has been placed in special measures. The CQC say 
patient safety has been seriously compromised. 

But the CQC failed to identify the background to the hos¬ 
pital's difficulties — cuts in staff and the serious financial 
problems facing Barts NHS Trust, as the result of debts in¬ 
curred under PFI contracts. 

Barts Health NHS Trust has a £1.25 billion yearly turnover 
and a workforce of 14,000. It is the largest NHS trust in the 
country. The Trust is now something like £93 million in debt, 
with annual interest payments on its £1.1 billion PFI con¬ 
tracts. The final bill on these contracts will be £7.1 billion by 
2048. 

Whipps Cross was taken over by the Trust, because the 


make up much of the workload; but a reasonable working 
week also calls for limits on classroom hours. 

In Finland teachers spend 20 hours a week in class. Of 
course, they need to do extra hours of planning and mark¬ 
ing, but their overall hours are shorter too. Finland's status as 
a top-performing nation in academic terms should be no sur¬ 
prise. Their system also involves a high degree of union and 
local control, right down to the individual teacher level. 

An American teacher working in Finland commented: 

"At first, I was reluctant to make my way to the teachers' 
lounge during breaks. [In Finland students and teachers have 
a 15-minute break after every lesson]. I saw these 15-minute 
chunks as 'bonus prep time' and would stay inside my class¬ 
room, fretting about the next lesson. 

"Totally normal behaviour in an American school, right? 
But a few of my Finnish colleagues noticed this habit and 
worried that I might burn out. They challenged me to spend 
more time in the lounge, drinking coffee and catching up 
with colleagues. I took their advice and found that, lo and be¬ 
hold, breaks not only refreshed my students but also invigor¬ 
ated me." 

HOURS 

Shorter hours give teachers time to talk with each other 
about how they teach topics, to compare notes on how 
to deal with difficulties, and simply to think. 

Smaller class sizes, less classroom time, and more teachers 
employed and staying in the job, would lead to an improve¬ 
ment in the overall standard of education as well as a re¬ 
duced workload. 

Many countries have a set limit on teachers' classroom 
time, though usually higher than Finland's 20. England has 
none. A limit on classroom time would be a lever to reduce 


latter wanted to spread the burden of its PFI debt. This is the 
result. 

The Care Quality Commission also found a culture of bul¬ 
lying at the Hospital, but this has been a consistent com¬ 
plaint made by workers and was demonstrated by the 
sacking of Unison rep Charlotte Monro in 2013 for disclos¬ 
ing information about redundancies. 

200 posts have been axed and the jobs of hundreds of 
nurses have been downgraded. The hospital is now heavily- 
reliant on agency staff. 

Will the hospital be re-employing staff to meet the gaps in 
care? It seems not. One of the first steps at Whipps Cross, it 
has been said, will be to strengthen the leadership team, i.e. 
take on more high paid managers! That's in keeping with 
the crisis management approach of the new "lean" NHS. Ac¬ 
cording to local campaigners Barts spent almost £1 million in 
10 months on a "turnaround" management consultant and 
£935,000 on advice from "Titanium Global Solutions". 


overall working hours. 

And there should be a limit on overall working hours. A 
limit of 48 hours would bring schools into line with the EU 
Working Time Directive, and reduce average hours over the 
year, including holidays, to the equivalent of 40 hours for a 
worker with the usual four weeks' holiday a year. 

Some teachers would be able to get their work done in less 
than 48 hours, some would do more; but it would be agreed 
that the workload for no teacher should exceed what can nor¬ 
mally be done within 48 hours. If teachers were asked to 
complete additional duties — data analysis, meetings, rewrit¬ 
ing schemes of work — then the school management would 
have to release them from other work to keep them within 
the 48 hour limit. 

We could achieve that by: 

a. cutting down on meetings and excessive marking and 
data analysis, by way of abolishing Ofsted and league tables, 
and returning many of schools' excessive numbers of man¬ 
agers to classroom work; 

b. limiting classroom hours 

c. limiting school days 

d. hiring more teachers. 

Smaller classes and more teachers would mean that stu¬ 
dents get more direct discussion with teachers, and get round 
the supposed need for the lack of that discussion to be made 
good by huge amounts of written feedback. 

Easter will see the NUT conference. The union leaders will 
call for a reduced workload, in line with their current policy. 
But current NUT policy is vague and diffuse, and doesn't go 
nearly far enough. 

We need to fight for positive demands that would im¬ 
prove the lives of teachers and the quality of education 
in the classroom. 



PFI schemes drain the NHS of valuable resources and 
put them in the pockets of wealthy investors. Labour’s 
shadow health secretary Andy Burnham has con¬ 
demned understaffing at Whipps Cross. But would 
Labour scrap PFI? 


leads to hospital crisis 
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Stop Lewisham Academies 



By Jon Johnson (a 
parent at Prendergast 
Hilly Fields) 

Initially, students and 
parents at the three Pren¬ 
dergast schools became 
involved in the campaign 
against academisation 
during the imposition of 
an Interim Executive 
Board at another 
Lewisham school (Sedge- 
hill) in December. 

A strike by teachers 
against proposed academi¬ 
sation on 12 February led 
to a spontaneous walk out 
by students. With another 
strike called for 5 March, 
parents organised a public 
meeting to widen the cam¬ 
paign beyond the school. 
This focused on leafleting 
the community and stu¬ 
dents and getting letters to 
the Governors opposing 
the academisation, but also 
to put pressure on the local 
councillors (all but one is 


Labour) and the Mayor. 

Outside of the teacher 
strikes, the most visible re¬ 
sistance has been led by the 
students. They have organ¬ 
ised three successful walk 
outs at Hilly Fields (the 
first got cancelled, but 
years 11/12 didn't get the 
message and walked any¬ 
way). Resistance at the two 
other schools has not yet 
been able to successfully 
overcome management 
bullying tactics. 

The cabinet system in 
Lewisham has put most of 
the power in the hands of 
the Mayor and his "ap¬ 
pointees". Many council¬ 
lors whilst privately in 
opposition, were not pre¬ 
pared to break cover until 
the Mayor came out one 
way or the other. 

Since the Mayor came 
out in favour of a parental 
ballot last week, pressure is 
needed on the councillors 
to state publicly for the 
governors to withdraw 
there proposals. The 


prospective Labour MP has 
at the time of writing still 
to publicly come out in op¬ 
position. The parents and 
students have been solidly 
with the teachers in taking 
strike action. As exam time 
approaches, it is important 
to ensure this continues. 
Students will continue to 
campaign, and parental 
support against students' 
victimisation is crucial. A 
further demonstration, 
building on the solid 
turnout on March 21, will 
be important to keep up 
momentum, so that it is not 
lost, but becomes a local 
election issue. 

Resolutions and mes¬ 
sages of support from 
union branches, Labour 
Party branches and ac¬ 
tivist groups would help 
bolster the campaign. 

• facebook.com/ 
StopAcademiesin- 
Lewisham 

• facebook.com 
/SavePrendergast 


By a Lewisham 
teacher 

Members of the GMB, NA- 
SUWT and NUT, in the 
three schools in the Pren¬ 
dergast Federation in 
Lewisham, have escalated 
their strikes against the 
threat of the schools 
being turned into acade¬ 
mies. 

The unions will strike for 
two consecutive days on 24 
and 25 March. The escala¬ 


tion is in response to the 
governors of the schools im¬ 
mediately beginning "for¬ 
mal consultation" about 
becoming academies rather 
than postponing it until 
after the election as they had 
suggested they might. Al¬ 
though the action will dis¬ 
rupt education at a critical 
time for some students, the 
unions felt they had no 
choice, and anecdotally 
many parents and students 
at the schools seem to agree. 

Around 200 people at¬ 


tended the first Stop Acade¬ 
mies in Lewisham (SAIL) 
demonstration. Many were 
pupils, workers and parents 
from the schools affected. 
The demonstration laid a 
solid foundation for the 
campaign to build on. 

The campaign demands 
as a minimum that the 
Governors of Prendergast 
ballot parents at the 
schools over their plans to 
turn them in to acade¬ 
mies. 


5-day strike at 
National Gallery 



By Peggy Carter 

PCS union members at 
the National Gallery are 
today (24 March) starting 
their next five days on 
strike. 

The strike will run until 
Saturday 28 March and 
will mean they have struck 
for a total of 17 days. 

PCS will today launch a 
"people's inquiry" into the 
privatisation plans at a 
meeting in Parliament. The 
inquiry will look at the pri¬ 
vatisation plans and at 
why the gallery is not pay¬ 
ing staff the London living 
wage, what the alternatives 
to outsourcing are, bully¬ 
ing and harassment of 
staff, and trade union 
rights. 

Mark Serwotka, PCS 


general secretary, said: 

"The National Gallery is 
one of our country's great¬ 
est cultural assets, but its 
reputation risks being seri¬ 
ously undermined by this 
completely unnecessary 
privatisation. 

"The public has a right to 
ask questions about how 
this decision was reached 
and to offer solutions to 
safeguard the gallery's fu¬ 
ture." 

Strikers will hold a day 
of action on Thursday 26 
March, with a rally at the 
National Gallery at 1pm. 
The gallery will be picket- 
ted every day from 9-11 
and on Friday from 5- 
6.30pm. 

• ngnotforsale. 
wordpress.com 


Unison: Pay fight 
back on! 


Local government work¬ 
ers in Unison have over¬ 
turned the leadership’s 
appalling sell out of the 
pay dispute. 

The union's special con¬ 
ference on 24 March voted 
by 62% and then 68% to re¬ 
open this year's pay claim, 
fight for the living wage and 
equivalent flat rate increase 
for all workers in the run up 
to the general election and 
the first year of a new gov¬ 
ernment. 

It is crucial now that those 
branches central to this and 


the left launch a campaign 
to rebuild branch activity 
around pay. We have to 
learn the lessons from the 
northwest organising 
against the bureaucracy and 
coordinate branches with¬ 
out fear of leadership back¬ 
lash. 

Now is the time to build 
a branch based rank and 
file movement of local 
government workers not 
just in Unison but other 
unions too. 

• More info: bit.ly/LG-pay 


Care workers fight 
9.5% pay cut 


By Gemma Short 

Unison members at Your 
Choice Barnet will strike 
on 25-27 March. 

The strike is part of an on 
going dispute with manage¬ 
ment of the outsourced 
service and with Barnet 
council over a 9.5% pay cut. 

The strikes will mean the 
workers have struck on 11 
days since the dispute 
began. Unison has continu¬ 
ally pressured the council 
negotiate a funding regime 
to keep the service working, 
and to discuss taking the 



I f 


service back in house. 

Picket lines will be at 
the Flower Lane Day Cen¬ 
tre, NW7 2JN and Rosa 
Morrison Day Centre, EN5 
1NA, from 7.30 am to 
3.30pm every day. 


University job cuts 


By Charlotte Zalens 

London Metropolitan Uni¬ 
versity has announced it 
will cut up to 165 jobs, 
10% of its workforce in a 
“cost cutting measure”. 

The job cuts have come as 
a surprise as the institution 
went through major restruc¬ 
turing to stabilise finances 
under the last vice-chancel¬ 
lor — whose £453,000 final 
year salary before retire¬ 
ment made him one of the 
highest paid vice-chancel¬ 


lors in the UK. 

"We are shocked by the 
scale and unprecedented na¬ 
ture of these proposed re¬ 
dundancies," said Cliff 
Snaith, secretary of London 
Met's University and Col¬ 
lege Union branch, adding 
that they were "unjustified". 

Staff at Dundee univer¬ 
sity are balloting for 
strikes over proposed job 
cuts. The university plans 
to make 70 staff redun¬ 
dant on top of 55 jobs that 
were cut last year. 



Workers’ Liberty members joined other anti-fascist activists 
to oppose National Action in Newcastle on 21 March. 150 
anti-fascists opposed National Action on the Quayside while 
“Newcastle Unites” rallied at Monument, 15 minutes walk 
away from where the fascists were. 


Other industrial news 

• Every job matters — a tube driver’s perspective — 
bitly/tube-driver 

• Barking and Dagenham bin strikers have dogs set 
on them — bitJy/bin-strike 

• Blacklist activist arrested — bit.ly/Blacklist-arrest 

• Win at Dulwich Picture Gallery — bit.ly/Dulwich-win 
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Labour needs a 
socialist housing policy 



By Pete Gilman 

Housing is a crucial issue 
in this general election. 

Britain is facing the great¬ 
est housing crisis since 
1945. There is an acute and 
growing shortage for those 
on average and below-aver- 
age income. Virtually no 
council housing has been 
built for decades, homeless¬ 
ness is increasing, private 
sector rents are soaring, and 
thousands are being forced 
to move to cheaper parts of 
Britain because of the cap 
on housing benefit. 

High rents are forcing 
thousands of people, espe¬ 
cially the young, into de¬ 
pendency, repossessions 
have risen to 30,000, estate 
agents are ruthlessly rip¬ 
ping off their tenants, and 
the slum landlord has re¬ 
turned with a vengeance. 

Nearly 50,000 "possession 
claims" were lodged by pri¬ 
vate landlords in the first 
three months of 2014 alone, 
and increasing numbers are 
the victims of "revenge 
evictions" if they dare com¬ 
plain in any way. 

The Tories have said they 
intend to end all secure ten¬ 
ancies and "rotate" council 
tenants out of their homes 
to make way for those "in 
greater housing need." The 


Tories do not say what will 
happen to those "rotated" 
out of their homes. 

They have also that they 
want to impose means test¬ 
ing on all council tenants. 
Those above a certain in¬ 
come or with a certain level 
of savings will be forcibly 
moved into private rented 
accommodation. They are 
"contemplating" legislation 
compelling local authorities 
to sell off council housing to 
developers and private 
companies. 

LABOUR 

The response from 
Labour has been at best 
lacklustre and anaemic, in 
part because of the 
legacy of Blair’s disas¬ 
trous policies. We need a 


complete break with 
Blairism. 

The Labour Party is call¬ 
ing for the building of 
200,000 new homes a year. 
But building is a problem. 
Across London vast new 
developments are going up 
but it is virtually all luxury 
housing. We need council 
housing, not luxury hous¬ 
ing, but the Labour leader¬ 
ship is not saying this. We 
need a minimum of 100,000 
new council homes built 
every year and we need a 
programme of renovation. 
Local authorities need extra 
powers to take over and 
make habitable empty 
properties. 

All legislation forcing 
rents to rise faster than the 
rate on inflation (such as 



Tony Blair's "rent restruc¬ 
turing") must be immedi¬ 
ately repealed and a two 
year rent freeze must be in¬ 
troduced. After this freeze 
all rent increases for all so¬ 
cial housing both council 
and housing association, 
must never go above the 
rate of inflation. Running 
parallel with this there must 
be a cap on all private sec¬ 
tor rents. 

In the case of scandals 
like the New Era Estate — 
and there are dozens of 
such scandals where prop¬ 
erty companies acquire 
whole council estates, usu¬ 
ally for a song and then 
seek full market rents and 
mass evictions — legislation 
must be introduced allow¬ 
ing the local authority to 
apply a Compulsory Pur¬ 
chase Order on the estate, 
but for the cost of that to be 
met by central government. 
Any CPO should not be 
based on the "market 
value" of that estate. 

We also need a regulatory 
body with legal powers of 
enforcement to oversee the 
entire private housing sec¬ 
tor, one of whose functions 
will be investigating and 
curtailing the blatant profi¬ 
teering by landlord compa¬ 
nies and estate agents, and 
especially to deal with slum 
landlords. 

We need a charter of 
rights for private sector ten¬ 
ants along the lines of "The 
Regulation of the Private 
Rented Sector Bill" spon¬ 
sored by Labour MP Jeremy 
Corbyn. 

All private sector land¬ 
lords must be required to 
go onto a central registry 
which entails them signing 
up to a specific code of con¬ 
duct towards their tenants. 

These are the kind of poli¬ 
cies we need from Labour 
to solve the immediate 
housing crisis. 

Everyone should have 
the right to a decent place 
to live, security of tenure, 
and a fair rent. Such a 
policy would also guaran¬ 
tee Labour a victory in the 
election. 



False unity and 
the housing crisis 


By Gemma Short 

On 17 March the 
“Homes for Britain” rally 
was held in Westminster. 

The organisers claim it 
was the "biggest housing 
rally in a generation" at¬ 
tracting "almost 2500" 
people" from across the 
UK. Maybe they have for¬ 
gotten, or want to ignore, 
the London March for 
Homes on 31 March, 
which attracted well over 
that number of people — 
just from London. 

But at least another rally 
was happening to give 
voice to housing cam¬ 
paigners, yes? Far from it. 

Focus E15 Mums say 
they were approached by 
Homes for Britain to "bor¬ 
row their banner" but 
were told they could not 
speak. In fact the speakers 
at the event look more like 
a networking conference 
for housing developers 
and council big wigs than 
a protest at the state of so¬ 
cial housing. The top blog 
on the Homes for Britain 
website at the moment is 
written by the Strategic 
Land Director at Barratt 
Developments. 

Tory party chairman 
Grant Shapps and UKIP's 
Nigel Farage were both on 
the platform, and atten¬ 
dees at the rally were 
warned beforehand not to 
boo or heckle Farage. 

Below is Focus E15 
Mum's response to yester¬ 
day's Homes for 
Britain rally in Westmin¬ 
ster. 

"Yesterday there were 
two rallies to end the 
housing crisis. One was in 
Westminster led by 


Labour, Conservative, Lib 
Dem, Greens and of 
course Nigel Farage and 
his UKIP party - a rally 
hastily called before the 
party scramble for the up¬ 
coming election. The 
other was in an estate in 
Barnet where hundreds of 
members and supporters 
of grassroots campaigns 
came out to fight for 
the Sweets Way Estate, de¬ 
bated housing and opened 
up two more homes for 
residents to re-occupy. 

"Homes for Britain" had 
contacted Focus E15 cam¬ 
paign not to speak on their 
rally alongside these par¬ 
ties, but to 'borrow' one of 
our banners. We do not 
exist to legitimise false 
campaigns. 

"These demonstrations 
represent two different 
fights in Britain - the fight 
being led by those who al¬ 
ready have a voice and the 
fight being led by those 
who don't. The Focus E15 
Campaign call on people 
not to vote for any party 
which has pledged to con¬ 
tinue austerity. 

"This fight will not be¬ 
gin and end with a few 
broken pledges in parlia¬ 
ment, with a few choice 
words spoken at a rally in 
Westminster. It has al¬ 
ready begun with the 
Sweets Way Estate, Focus 
E15 Campaign, with New 
Era, Our West Hendon, 
The Aylesbury Estate and 
many more. 

“The fight will continue 
with every eviction resis¬ 
ted and petition created, 
house occupied and 
banner made. It will be 
led by those directly af¬ 
fected and it will win.” 













